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ABSTRACT 

The author suggests that the U.S.A.'s population 
problem is not a problem in Malthusian terms, where people suffer 
from famine and pestilence. Instead it is a problem of guality and 
safety in our physical and social surroundings. Further population 
increase may increase the discords in our social environment caused 
by race prejudice, poverty, drug addiction, and crime, or make their 
reduction more difficult. Population growth contributes to a loss of 
freedom because the larger, more complex, and more crowded a society 
is, the more numerous and restrictive are the laws and regulations 
required for its governance. Today, any attempt to coerce the 
regulation of family size would be opposed by an overwhelming 
majority of Americans. A convergence of personal self-interest in 
economic terms and the broader social interest may bring about a 
profound change in U.S. attitudes and mores regarding birth control, 
and this can be accomplished in part by introducing the entire 
subject of population growth into the curricula of schools and 
colleges. (BR) 
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Editor’s Conunent: 



THE POI>ULATION CHAUENGE OF THE '70s 

Next to the avoidance of nuclear war, the foremost challenge to man in the 
'70s is a worldwide reduction in rates of population growth. Contrary to wide- 
spread belief in the Western wodd, this undertaking is not solely the responsi- 
bility of the less developed nations. Highly developed nations, such as the 
United States, must squarely fare their share of responsibility for limiting popu- 
lation growth. 

In these circumstances it is riK>st fitting that the Bureau's first 1970 Bulletin 
should offer a dispassionate analysis of the U.S. population problem, a survey 
f the courses of action open to us, a weighing of the>r implications, and a 
preliminary, agenda for achieving much lower growth rates — ^and eventually a 
stationary population — in this country. As the author points out: 

"There appears, then, to be only one viable approach to the population 
problem in the United States. This is the long, uphill route of encouraging the 
American people to modify their t)asic attitudes and behavior so that instead 
of idealizing large families in the abstract and creating them in flesh and blood, 
we will prefer small ones and act upon our preferences; so that instead of 
promoting forms of economic growth which will increasingly pollute our living 
space, we will insist that we clean up as we go, no matter what the cost; so 
that instead of measuring our welfare by the amount of our consumption, we 
will become deeply concerned about enhancing the quality and preserving the 
variety of life in its numerous forms." 

This Bulletin is so comprehensive in its consideration of the factors underlying 
the population problem that it will almost certainly become the Eiasis for many 
of the publications we will issue during this decade. In fundamental ways, the 
1970s pose a different challenge to Americans in the field of population than we 
have previously faced in the post-war era. 

The 1950s were a decade of official neglect and public apathy toward the pop- 
ulation crisis, despite the intense educational efforts of many private groups and 
individuals. During the 1960s, ho wever, the population message was finally 
taken from the hands of experts and brought to the public. In a special foreign 
aid message in 1%1, President Kennedy stated that population growth was 
threatening standards of life throughout the developing world. He announced 
the United States was willing to support family planning programs ;n countries 
receiving U.S. foreign aid. Congress, however, was not satisfied with good 
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intentions. At its insistence, AID grudgingly included family planning assistance 
in its program in 1%5. Despite continued prodding from legislators, AID 
budgets for this purpose remained miniscule until 1968, when Congress spe- 
cifically earmarked $34.7 million to be used only for population activities. (A 
year earlier, the family planning expenditure had beer: only $4.7 million out 
of a total AID budget of $2.7 billion.) for fiscal 1971 the family planning figure 
has risen to $86.0 million. 

During the past decade, moreover, the United Nations moved from ‘ irtual 
paralysis on the population question to modest action on a number of fronts. 
In 1%5 it sponsored a World Population Conference at which the Director- 
General of the Food and Agriculture Organization called upon all nations to 
devote themselves, without further delay, to demographic stabilization. The 
U.N. finally began to provide a modicum of assistance to action programs in 
family planning. And in an address to his Board of Governors in September 
1968, World Bank President Robert S. McNamara stated in convincing terms that 
population growth threatened the efforts of the Bank and its members to pro- 
mote economic development Unfortunately, no strong, clear-cut action pro- 
gram has yet emerged from Mr. McNamara's verbal initiatives. 

The 1960s also gave rise to the beginnings of governmental support for family 
planning activity with the United States. Programs were undertaken by the 
Department of Defense (for U.S. servicemen's families), the Department of the 
Interior (for Indians and Eskimos) and the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare and the Office of Economic Opportunity (for poor families). 

Although HEW issued a policy statement on family planning in 1966, it has 
moved with glacial slowness ever since. Even now it is reaching only a small 
minority of the five million low income women who are alleg^ly "in need" 
of family planning services. As late as 1%9, OEO still found It necessary to run 
its own family planning programs for the poor— indicating that HEW hadn't 
exactly set the world on fire. 

Furthermore, as this Bulletin observes, none of the U.S. domestic or foreign 
aid programs deals directly with the specific subject of slowing population 
growth; each falls within the limited sphere of family planning. In part this 
approach reflects the hope that, given the necessary services, people will act 
in their own best interests to limit the size of their families and thereby solve 
the population dilemma. This wishful thinking is misguided in a country such 
as the United States where it is not primarily the poor but middle class people 
who cause the population problem. Significantly, the middle class and the well- 
to-do already practice birth control but often want three, four or more children. 

Thus, the challenge of the Seventies will be to bring all Americans, not just 
the poor, into a national commitment to slow and eventually stop U.S. popula- 
tion growth. It is encouraging that increasing numbers of people in this country 
are voicing a concerr: about the true nature and scope of our population 
problem. They are ready to hear not so much a rhetoric of alarm as an 
intelligent, many-sided debate about how our society should now proceed 
to control its growth. 

As noted above, this Bulletin considers the alternatives and suggests a course 
of action. We are particulariy pleased that it has been written by a good 
friend of ihe Bureau. Rufus E. Miles, jr. is Director of the Mid-Career Program 
at Princeton University's Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International 
Affairs. He has long served the Bureau as a member and a Trustee, and he Is 
currently Chairman of our Board of Trustees. 

WILLIAM E. MORAN, JR. 

Editor 
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WHOSE BABY IS THE POPULATION PROBLEM? 

Rufus E. Miles, Jr. 



DEMOGRAPHERS cannot agree 
whether the United States has a pop- 
ulation problem in the sense of hav- 
ing more people (or the prospect of 
more people within a generation) 
than the nation can sustain at a high 
level of economic and cultural well- 
being. In his presidential address to 
the Population Association of Amer- 
ica in April 1968, Ansley Coale took 
the position that continued popula- 
tion growth in the order of one per- 
cent annually need not alarm or even 
concern us. "Even if our population 
should rise to a billion," he said, "its 
average density would not be very 
high by European standards. It seems 
to me that we must attack the prob- 
lems of pollution, urban deteriora- 
tion, juvenile delinquency and the 
like directly, and if sensible pro- 
grams are evolved, continued popu- 
lation growth in the order of one 
percent annually would not make the 
programs tangibly less effective." * 

University of California sociologist- 
demographer Kingsley Davis, on the 
other hand, strongly endorses the 
goal of a zero rate of increase as soon 
as we can achieve it, and he is much 
concerned because neither govern- 
mental policies and programs nor 
those of private organizations pro- 



moting family planning are designed 
to achieve a stationary population 
within the foreseeable future. Radical 
changes would be required, he be- 
lieves, to develop an effective pro- 
gram of bringing births and deaths 
into balance before the quality of 
civilized life deteriorates intolerably. 

Clemenceau's dictum, "War is 
much too serious a matter to be en- 
trusted to the military," is applicable 
to the subject of population. The 
question whether we have a popula- 
tion problem in the United States 
and, if so, what should be done 
about it, is much too important to 
be left to the demographers. Many 
demographers are among the first to 
agree. 

Since the two questions, "Does 
the United States have a population 
problem?" and, if so, "What is to be 
done about it?" cannot be answered 
definitively by experts in the study of 
population, how are non-experts to 
answer them? Must we look to the 
President and Congress to supply 
answers? And if the government 
cannot provide them, who else can? 

The analysis which follows is an 
attempt to work through a number 
of interrelated issues in search of 
answers to these two vital questions. 



DO WE HAVE A POPULATION PROBLEM? 



In Malthi'sian terms, the claim that 
the United States has a population 
problem cannot be supported. Our 
population is not pressing upon the 
domestic food supply. We are not 
threatened with the "positive checks" 
of famine or pestilence, and the third 



positive check — ^war — has a dynamic 
which, for the United States, is en- 
tirely independent of internal pop- 
ulation pressures. The question 
whether this country has a population 
problem turns on a very different set 
of factors than those envisioned by 
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Thomas Malthus. Instead, it is related 
to the quality and safety of our physi- 
cal and social surroundings. We must 
ask v hether our surroundings are 
significantly threatened by the con- 
tinuing growth in the number of per- 
sons inhabiting this continent. 

Answering this question one way 
or the oth.ir is extremely difficult. It 
is not easy to separate the factor of 
population growth from per capita 
growth in the consumption of re- 
sources and the poorly regulated dis- 
posal of waste products — both of 
which contribute to the deterioration 
of our living space. No scientific 
means is at hand for determining the 
extent to which population increase 
may heighten the discords in our 
social environment caused by race 
prejudice, poverty, drug addiction 
and crime, or make their reduction 
more difficult. Nor have any objec- 
tive criteria been developed for ar- 
riving at an ''optimum population" 
for a given area at a given point of 
time. One might be sorely tempted, 
therefore, to give up the effort to 
determine whether we, in the United 
States, have a population problem. 
And yet, upon closer examination, 
we can see wiser alternatives than 
throwing up our hands in despair. 

The esthetic answer 

There are times and circumstances In 
which man's intuitive and esthetic 
senses serve him as more reliable 
guides than scientifically provable 
propositions. What do our intuitive 
and esthetic senses te!S us now? 

When a city dweller observes the 
overloading of all public facilities — 
for education, culture, recreation, 
transportation, power and communi- 
cations; when he feels oppressed by 
crowded streets and jarred by high- 



decibel cacophony; when he ob- 
serves the increasing irritation and 
incivility with which otherwise nor- 
mal citizens treat one another; when 
he has trouble finding a livable home 
at a price he can afford — ^wheri these 
and other disamenities of urban life 
crowd in upon him, he may conclude 
that adding another 100 million peo- 
ple to this country's problems is not 
such a good idea. And !00 million 
i» the net increase in the number of 
American citizens we shall have to 
squeeze Into our subways, make way 
for on our streets and highways, and 
share parks and beaches within only 
40 years hence unless we find ways 
of changing our traditional family 
patterns and mores. 

But, we are counseled, city dwell- 
ers do not need to live In the cities if 
they do not wish to. Only those peo- 
ple who enjoy big-city life need stay 
there; the rest of us are at liberty to 
move elsewhere, for there is plenty 
of land. Such counsel has a distinct 
"upper Income" label. It is advice 
by upper middle c’ass people to 
other upper middle class people. Vhe 
middle, lower middle and lower 
classes, who constitute the vast ma- 
jority of the central cities, have no 
such option. If they did, they would 
not be living where they are. A na- 
tionwide poll of city dwellers, rural 
residents and suburbanites taken in 
1966 revealed that only 22 percent 
of the respondents preferred to live 
In cities; by 1968, the ratio had 
dropped to 18 percent. And in Janu- 
ary 1970, George Gallup III reported 
that only 13 percent of all urban 
dwellers interviewed said they pre- 
ferred to remain in cities."^ 

Even taking account of the un- 
realistic and nostalgic bias which 
many Americans display toward the 
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Sources; U.S. Bureau of the Census; U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service. 



simpler farm life of a bygone era, 
this is a very low index of satisfaction 
with urban living. It is tantamount to 
a prison psychology for many urban 
inmates. 

What land is it that central city 
dwellers should move to, and what 
is it that they should do there? The 
United States does, indeed, have 
vast, sparsely populated land areas, 
including Alaska, much of Oregon, 
most of Nevada, much of Utah, Idaho 
and Montana, most of the Southwest, 
and even substantial parts of some 
states east of the Mississippi. But 
wherever in this nation sparsely set- 
tled areas exist, there is a clear eco- 
nomic or social reason why few peo- 
ple are living there. These areas are 
unattractive as locations for large or 
even moderate-sized urban centers 
because of climate, topography, ac- 
cessibility or availability of resources. 
No marked trend toward building 
new cities in any of the above states 
or in North Dakota, Wyoming, West 
Virginia or Maine is visible or pre- 
dicted by responsible forecasters. 
Analyses of economic forces by very 
competent demographers result in 
predictions that most of the next 60 
million to 80 million people "sched- 
uled" to be added by the end of the 



century will try to find living and 
elbow room in and near the existing 
metropolitan areas. Some of the best 
farmland in the nation bordering on 
these metropolitan areas will be con- 
verted to industrial, commercial and 
residential uses. The price of land in 
such areas will continue to skyrocket. 
Escape from the central cities to the 
suburbs will become increasingly 
costly and infeasible for families of 
low or moderate incomes. The cities 
will remain their prison. 

For many people who are fortu- 
nate enough to find respite from the 
cities and inspiration and renewal 
from natural beauty, the increasing 
pressure of population has become 
maddening. A father with young 
children, who was enthralled when 
he saw Yosemite as a child, revisits 
the magnificent natural wonder and 
spends hours in a traffic jam within 
the park with 40,000 people inhaling 
each other's exhaust fumes instead 
of breathing pure air and drawing 
inspiration from the grandeur of the 
cliffs and waterfalls. He and his chil- 
dren return home far more irritated 
and exhausted than uplifted. Within 
a few years, the great wonders of 
nature will, one by one, havt’ to be 
rationed to the public. We n-ay have 
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Source: Historical Statistics of the United States, Coionlal Times to 1957, U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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to make our reservations months or 
even years in advance. Even if our 
population were stationary, its rising 
standard of affluence would sieadily 
increase the pressure upon our parks 
and recreational areas. The outlook 
for easy access fine recreational 
areas is doubly bleak given the fact 
that pop’jidtion and per capita 
Incomes are both growing. 

Anyorse who loves the outdoors 
and draws refreshment from its 
beauty, its ozone and the feel of the 
wind, anyone who knows the thrill 
of fishing, hiking, hunting, sailing, 
bird-watching, mountain-climbing or 
any other form of communion with 
nature, cannot help but be aware of 
the diminution of these forms of rec- 
reation as one wild area after another 
becomes overrun and trampled un- 
der foot. For Americans who cherish 
a feeling of involvement with the 
wide diversity of nature, the thought 
of millions and millions and millions 
more people "adjusting" to an anthill 
culture, finally out of touch with all 
but man-made objects, is spine- 
chilling. 

Erosion of freedoms 

We are warned, however, that the 
older generation should not foist 
upon a new and different generation 
its unprovable notions of an "opti- 
mum population," for these notions 
are born of nostalgic recollections of 
the greater freedom and adventure 
associated with a bygone America. 
The new generation may agreeably 
adapt to, or even prefer, a denser 
concentration of humans than we 
now have, we are told. But in no 
single aspect of human existence is 
there a more compelling case for the 
older generation to try to transmit 
its wisdom to the younger generation 



.dENDS IN U.S. VITAL RATES, 
NATURAL INCREASE 
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Though the US. rate of natural increase has 
dropped off markedly since I960, it still ac- 
counts for over 7.6 million additional Ameri- 
cans (not including net migration) each year. 

Sources: Vita/ Stati3tics Report 1967, National Cen- 
ter for Health Statistics, Department of HEW; 
Monthly Vital Statistics Report, September 30, 1969. 

than in respect to family size and the 
erosion of freedom which comes 
from continuing population growth. 
The older generation has not only a 
right but a duty to pass along to the 
younger generation what it feels it 
has learned as a result of longer years 
of living. If it believes that democracy 
is superior to totalitarianism, it does 
not say to the younger generation, 
"This is a matter for you to decide; 
if democracy does not .survive, and 
totalitarianism takes its place, you or 
your children will probably learn to 
adjust and your children will not 
even know what they have missed." 
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We have no more justification for 
taking a laissez-faire attitude toward 
the erosions of freedom under con- 
tinuing population growth than we 
do toward the loss of freedoms under 
encroaching totalitarianism. 

Population and freedom are inex- 
tricably intertwined. The larger, the 
more complex and the more 
crowded a society is — and the more 
its resource base is subjected to in- 
tensely competing demands — the 
more numerous and restrictive are 
the laws and regulations required for 
its governance. The more laws and 
regulations, the less freedom. The 
less freedom, the more tension. That 
population growth significantly con- 
tributes to this loss of freedom and 
to increased tension seems self- 
evident. 

The question whether we have a 
population problem, therefore, is di- 
rectly related to the question whether 
we have a "freedom problem". To 
the extent that people are concerned 
about direct threats to and the slow 
erosion of their freedom, they must 
seek genuine and controllable causes. 
If they do, the logic of their analysis 
is almost certain to bring them face 



to face with growing population as a 
major cause of the diminution of 
human freedom. Scientists may argue 
for a decade or a century over how 
many people may theoretically be 
sustained on this planet and in this 
nation, but the strength of human 
desires for personal and political 
freedom and for mobility will de- 
termine the course of America's 
birth rate far more than scientific 
analyses. 

The balance of this paper is based 
on the unprovable proposition but 
the strong conviction that we do, 
indeed, have a population problem. 
It is not, however, based on the 
single-minded idea that solving the 
population problem will, by itself, 
overcome ms . of the environmental 
and social ills which beset us. Though 
the population problem may be sec- 
ond in importance only to the avoid- 
ance of nuclear war, it is a mistake to 
consider it an all-purpose villain, the 
source of all of our environmental 
and social ills. Before we undertake 
to establish responsibility for solving 
th^ population problem, therefore, it 
may be useful to place it in a broader 
context. 



THE FOUR ENVIRONMENTAL CULPRITS 



A physical environment of high qual- 
ity is essential to the kind of living 
Americans cherish and seek. Too 
many people in too small a space is 
one of four culprits causing an alarm- 
ing deterioration in our living condi- 
tions. Three other culprits — growth- 
mania, pollution and pesticides — 
deserve at least equal if not greater 
blame for this deterioration. Growth- 
mania is the compulsive increase in 
per capita production of power and 
goods, their consumption, and the 



consequent generation of waste 
products. Pollution is the result of 
our social failure to regulate the dis- 
posal of waste products in such a 
manner as to prevent the serious 
degradation of our environment. And 
pesticides, herbicides and other 
chemicals — principally agricultural 
chemicals — poison the biosphere, 
sometimes irreversibly; tragically fe\/ 
of them have been properly tested. 
The relationships among these three 
culprits and population growth de- 
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"Sustained, indefinite economic growth is no more healthy or 
possible than sustained, indefinite population growth." 



serve particular attention if each is to 
be seen in its proper perspective. 

Growthmania 

Curiously, the Malthusian insight into 
the dynamics of population growth 
has not been widely applied to eco- 
nomic growth. To economists, a 
''healthy" rate of economic growth 
is not less than four percent per 
year in constant dollars. At such a 
rate of increase, the Gross National 
Product (GNP) would double nearly 
six times a century. In two centuries 
the United States would have a GNP 
of more than $2,500 trillion — over 
2,500 times (in non-inflated dollars) 
our present GNP. Virtually every- 
body would be a millionaire. Ii is 
an intriguingly pleasant but hardly 
dependable prospect. 

Growth is a biological idea. All 
living things have built-in regulators 
of their growth rates. After birth, or 
as seedlings, they grow rapidly, then 
slow down to a low and fairly steady 
growth rate for a time, then slow 
down further and finally, at maturity, 
stop growing. When the braking 
mechanism goes awry, growth in 
certain cells of the organism con- 
tinues unchecked, thereby stifling 
the healthy operation of other inter- 
related cells. Death of the organism 
ensues. We call this process cancer. 

Sustained and indefinite economic 
growth, based on the steady rise in 
the use of energy and limited re- 
sources, ij no more healthy or pos- 
sible than sustained and indefinite 
population growth. In extreme form, 
the combination of continued popu- 



lation increase, consumption of nat- 
ural resources and compulsive in- 
creases in the production of energy 
with its inescapable thermal, gaseous, 
liquid and solid pollution will, in the 
view of competent scientists, jeop- 
ardize the survival of the human race. 
Harrison Brown has pictured what 
could happen to man in the next 100 
years if he were to continue his un- 
checked growth of population and 
production: ". . . he may well reach 
a point of no return — a point in time 
beyond which a major disruption to 
the worldwide indurtrial network 
would be irreversible." ^ That this 
critical point can be passed before 
we become conscious of its existence 
is cause for profound concern. 

Only a tiny proportion of econo- 
mists, however, seems very disturbed 
by the disamenities and disecono- 
mies of long-sustained and unre- 
strained production of consumable 
goods. In an economy where pro- 
longed growth at four percent or 
more is considered essential to hold 
unemployment to an acceptable 
level, and where such minimization 
of unemployment is a sine qua non 
of national economic policy, it is 
heresy to talk about slowing eco- 
nomic growth and planning for the 
eventual stabilization of per capita 
rates of consumption. Problems of 
resource reallocation and income 
redistribution — the most difficult 
problems of economics and poli- 
tics — would then come strongly to 
the fore. 

Economist j. Kenneth Galbraith did 
not increase his popularity among his 
colleagues by pointing out in his 
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POPUUnON GROWTH, GHP AND ENERGY CONSUMniON ‘ 









Sources: Special Analyala ol tha Budgat ol tha Unitad &atas 1070, Bureau of the Budget; Statialical 
Abatract ol tha Unitad Stataa 1900, U.S. Etepartment of Commerce. 



best-known wor' , The Affluent So- 
ciety, some of the fallacies of the 
"conventional wisdom" of econom- 
ics and the implications of unre- 
strained growth in private consump- 
tion. More recently, on the other 
side of the Atlantic, the British econ- 
omist Ezra Mishan has unleased a 
stronger and more explicit attack 
upon the traditional doctrines of 
economic growth in a small volume 
published in 1967, The Costs of Eco- 
nomic Growth. He eloquently de- 
rides "growthniania" and its result- 
ing diseconomies: 

"Business economists have ever 
been glib in equating economic 
growth with an expansion of the 
range of chju -:s facing the individ- 
ual; they have failed to observe that 
as the carpet of 'increased choice' is 
being unrolled before us by the foot, 
it is simultaneously being rolled up 
behind us by the yard. We are 
compelled willy-nilly to move into 
the future that commerce and tech- 
nology fashions for us without ap- 
peal and without redress, in all 
that contributes in trivial ways to his 



ultimate satisfaction, the things at 
which modern business excels, new 
models of cars and transistors, pre- 
pared foodstuffs and plastic objets 
d'art, electric toothbrushes and an 
increasing range of push-button 
gadgets, man has ample choice. In 
all that destroys his enjoyment of 
life, he has none. The environment 
about him can grow ugly, his ears 
assailed with impunity, and smoke 
and foul gases exhaled over his per- 
son. He may be in circumstances 
that he will never enjoy a night's rest 
at home without planes shrieking 
overhead. Whether he is indifferent 
to such circumstances, whether he 
bears them stoically, or whether he 
writhes in impotent fury, there is 
under the present dispensation prac- 
tically nothing he can do about 
them." 

Few economists seem to have 
taken notice of Mishan's discomfiting 
heresy. Yet it is undeniable that as a 
cause of degradation of the U.S. en- 
vironment, a four or five percent 
annual increase in GNP with its re- 
sulting generation of waste products. 
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and without adequate facilities and 
services to prevent contamination of 
the areas into hich these wastes are 
dumped, is more serious imme- 
diate and long-range consequence 
than a one percent annual increase 
in population. 

Economists such as Galbraith and 
Mishan do not seek to bring the 
growth in GNP to a grinding halt. 
Rather, they seek a reallocation of 
the energies of men away from pri- 
mary emphasis on grOvVth in the pro- 
duction of consumable goods to a 
r-w emphasis on preserving and en- 
hancing the quality of our physical 
and social environments. This will 
require a deliberate, acceleration of 
the shift from private consumption to 
investments in facilities and services 
which are explicitly designed to im- 
prove the esthetics and social stabil- 
ity of our lives. It will require a slow- 
ing down in our lavish use of the 
earth's irreplaceable minerals, fuels 
and other resources. It will require 
an honest appraisal of the benefit to 
man of such huge expenditures as 
putting a man on Mars or greatly ex- 
panding our "nuclear deterrent" 
capabilities as compared with allo- 
cating most of the requisite billions 
to converting our urban prisons into 
decent, clean, safe and beautiful 
places to live. It will requi.c nore 
and better municipal sewage treat- 
ment plants, more parks, more and 
better education, more publicly sub- 
sidized drama, art and music, more 
and better-administered public serv- 
ices, and more and fairer taxes. More 
taxes mean less money than would 
otherwise be available to purchase 
high- powered cars, boats, snowmo- 
biles, ai. -conditioners and trips to 
Acapulco. This belt-tightening will 
not be easy. 



If we wish to increase our per 
capita production of power and con- 
sumable goods, ultimately and logi- 
cally the only way we can do so is by 
diminishing our population growth 
rate. In a finite world which is ex- 
hausting its resources faster than it 
realizes, it is inconceivable that we 
can go on indefinitely increasing 
both . opulation and per capita con- 
sumption. If homo sapiens is as in- 
telligent as his biologic name implies, 
he must control both the multiplica- 
tion and the greed of h. ? species. 

In economic terms, the Gross Na- 
tional Product and per capita income 
can continue to rise for quite some 
time without the kind of degradation 
of the environment we have seen in 
recent years if we simultaneously 
shift more of ou*" GNP to services 
(e.g. education, the arts and many 
forms of recreation), and if we spend 
a greater share of our investment dol- 
lars on pollution control. This is the 
direction in which we must move if 
we are to have any hope of ach.^ving 
an ecologic balance w un the life- 
time of our children. 

Pollution 

Our social failure to regulate the dis- 
posal of waste products so as to 
minimize their adverse effects on our 
physical surroundings is becoming 
notorious. We have exploited and 
ruined our natural heritage without 
levying upon either the exploiters or 
the consumers the current costs of 
disposing of waste products in ways 
which would keep the fouling of our 
common environment at a low level. 
The words "at a low level" are de- 
liberate, since there appears to be no 
way, if population and per capita 
production both continue to in- 
crease, that technology can fully re- 
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dress the imbalances created. The 
burgeonSig science of ecology is 
built upon a theory of the balance 
of nature — not a static, but a dy- 
namic balance. The conservation 
movement, too, is built upon an in- 
tuitive understanding of this concept 
of balance. But despite the steadily 
expanding e^iorto of the Conserva- 
tion Foundation, Izaak Walton 
League, Sierra Club, Friends of the 
Earth, Audubon Society and many 
other dedicated ccr.cervatlon groups, 
the pollution of our environment 
continues to get worse. 

We are enormously ignorant about 
the indirect effects upon living or- 
ganisms of our profligate conversion 
of matter to energy. The reduction 



of oxygen and the increase of carbon 
dioxide in the earth's atmosphere at 
ever-increasing rctes is just now be- 
coming a matter of concern and 
study, but the implications of a gen- 
eral shortage of oxygen or a surplus 
of carbon dioxide In the earth's at- 
mosphere are incalculable. In Tokyo, 
the police receive free, and private 
citizens pay for. doses of oxygen to 
sustcin them during periods of In- 
tense atmospheric pollution which 
come more and more frequently. In 
growing numbers of U.S. communi- 
ties, children are asked not to pi../ 
outside during peak periods of air 
pollution, which likewise come more 
and more often. Plants and animals 
cannot cry out In their agony of suf- 



SAGA OF THE U.S. PASSENGER CAR 




The automobile is the means by which /jnericans have achieved unprecedented mobility. 
As more Americans drive more passenger cars which consume more and more fuel, the 
deleterious impact on air quality rises markedly. Meanwhile, other parts of the world are 
increasing their share of motor vehicle traffic. 

Sources: National Air Pollution Control Administration: Sfalisf/ca/ Abstract of tho Uniiod Sfafaa 1909, U.S. 
[)epartment of Commerce. 
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focation in order to receive emer- 
gency treatment. They just moan and 
quietly die. The number of such 
"side" effects from the massive con- 
version of matter to energy may ex- 
ceed anything which we now 
imagine. 

Pesticides 

The fourth threat to our physical en- 
vironment is our extensive use of 
chemicals as a means of expanding 
food production, decreasing human 
disease and increasing human com- 
fort. In many cases these purposes 
are accomplished by poisoning pests 
with the most "efficient" insecticide. 
The lesson of DDT deserves to be 
reiterated again and again until the 
American people and the peoples of 
the rest of the world fully understand 
what a distinguished biologist, Gar- 
rett Hardin, calls the basic ecological 
law: "We can never do merely one 
thing." Specifically, the world must 
wake up to the hazards of wide- 
spread application of inadequately 
tested chemical agents. The concen- 
tration of DDT and its metabolites 
(particularly DDE) in birds and fish 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic, and 
their responsibility for the gradual 
decline and probably imminent ex- 
tinction of many species of eagles, 
hawks, ospreys and other birds, are 
warni.ngs that without far greater 
protection of our environment from 
harmful chemicals, we ourselves may 
wake up dead, as Mr. Dooley used 
to say. Man draws his sustenance 
from the top of many long food 
chains, if he continues to introduce 
poisons into these food chains, he, 
like the falcons and the eagles, may 
become the unwitting victim of his 
own blind cleverness. 

Unless we now commit enormous 



funds to protect our physical envi- 
ronment, we shall be worse off at 
the end of the decade than we are 
now. Is there strong enough public 
backing to spend such sums? Prob- 
ably not yet. To the extent that the 
needed reduction in pollution is 
achieved through legal requirements 
and penalties upon the producers of 
goods and wi les, the ultimate cost 
will be paid rj> consumers in the 
form of higher prices. And to the 
extent that publicly supported waste 
treatment facilities and other forms 
of public investment are required to 
bear the brunt of the burden, higher 
taxes will be necessary. Unless the 
federal tax base Is used, the benefits 
from such higher ta-xes and expendi- 
tures may not accrue to those who 
tax themselves to reduce pollution. 
Their actions may benefit their down- 
stream or downwind neighbors, 
while their upstream and upwind 
neighbors make no similar sacrifice. 
Yet the competition for the federal 
tax dollar is enormous, and the pres- 
sure for a reduction in federal taxes 
is never-ending. 

Those who feel that the degrada- 
tion of our physical environment can 
be stemmed entirely by strengthening 
social action against polluters, with 
no concern for tl e adverse effects of 
sheer growth iri population and 
products and waste, have the burden 
of proof upon them. People who 
conscientiously apply their energies 
toward controlling and reducing the 
spewing of wastes and poisons into 
our environment deserve all the help, 
encouragement and money we can 
channel their way. But all the help 
they can get will not be enough. 
Ultimately — and the sooner the bet- 
ter — there must be a shift in the 
fundamental concerns of our society 
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from a pi 30 ccupation with growth in 
the quantity of everything around us 
to a realization that quantity and 
quality have become irreconcilable 
enemies of one another. One essen- 
tial ingredient in this shift will be a 
national consensus for achieving, 
over some roughly acceptable period, 
a stationary population. 

The four culprits in the degrada- 



tion of our living space — population 
increase, economic growth mania, 
pollution and chemical poisons — re- 
quire a simultaneous attack. They 
are interrelated. Devising methods to 
constrain any one of these culprits 
while ignoring the others may pro- 
duce only a transitory lull before our 
environment resumes its downward 
slide. 



ACHIEVING A STATIONARY POPULAliON: 
BASIC APPROACHES 



Of the four reasons for the deteriora- 
tion of our environment, population 
growth is regarded by most people 
as being least subject to intelligent 
human control. Influencing birth 
rates by national policy has been 
tried in other nations and has been 
found extremely difficult. The ques- 
tion is, what are our options? If the 
population problem is as important 
as we assert, who is going to take 
responsibility for doing something 
about it, and what can and should 
be done? Whose baby is the popu- 
lation problem? 

Let us examine the alternatives. 

The scientific solution 

We live in what may be the waning 
days of simplistic faith in science and 
technology. Yet many people still 
retain a hope that somehow science 
will solve our population problem 
before we become a human anihill. 
It would be an enormous relief if 
such hope were well founded, but it 
isn't. 

There are certain things scientists 
can do and others they cannot. Con- 
tinued research into the means of 
fertility control is the crux of their 
potential contribution. We have 



every reason to hope that more and 
better research will yield a wider 
variety and possibly safer and more 
reliable methods of fertility control. 
Scientists may even find a method 
which is acceptable to the principal 
religious groups which now oppose 
the use of contraceptives. Public and 
private support for such research is 
substantial and important. 

Nevertheless, if scientists were to 
develop a new means of fertility con- 
trol with "ideal" characteristics, the 
basic question would remain: How 
will people elect to make use of such 
a scientific advance? If they use it 
but continue to have appreciably 
more children than are needed for 
replacement, the problem of how 
and when birth and death rates will 
be brought into balance would re- 
main. Scientists would then be im- 
potent. Even in an autocratic state, 
it would not be the scientists but the 
government which would face the 
problem of what to do. If coercion 
wtre the answer, further scientific 
discoveries would not be needed. 
Compulsory sterilization would be 
one obvious means of enforcing a 
coercive population policy. How- 
ever, not even the most authoritarian 
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of societies has contemplated such 
extreme action. 

The further potential of agricul- 
tural scientists to relieve population 
pressure in underdeveloped nations 
is worthy of comment. If scientists 
should find more effective ways of 
enlarging the world's food supply, as 
they have done again and again dur- 
ing the past century, they n.ight pro- 
vide at best a temporary reprieve. 
Even on the dubious assumption that 
their effort involved no further en- 
vironmental damage, it could only 
briefly defer the unavoidable neces- 
sity of achieving a zero rate of popu- 
lation growth. Genetics, agronomy 
and chemistry cannot much longer 
increase yields per acre at rates 
which will expand the world's food 
supply faster than the current two 
percent annual rate of world popula- 
tion growth. In classical Malthusian 
terms, then, the effort to stave off 
malnutrition in the developing na- 
tions is getting harder and harder. 
Should this effort finally collapse, the 
suffering among the world's hungry 
majority would reach such an un- 
precedented scale that it would im- 
pel national societies in the direction 
of more authoritarian governments. 

Moreover, as we learn more about 
the hazards of insecticides, irrigation 
and fertilizer runoff, we discover that 
many of our so-called advances in 
the production of food and the re- 
duction of disease are, in fact, ob- 
tained at the high cost of poisoning 
our environment. Lake Erie's death 
can be attributed in fiart to the 
profligacy with which we have used 
fertilizers. Vast areas of the world 
have been salted into wastelands by 
improvident irrigation. And DDT, a 
persistent poison, has circled the 



globe and found its way into all our 
bodies. 

For a century and a half, agricul- 
tural scientists have done a monu- 
mental job of postponing Western 
man's need to face up squarely to 
the old Malthusian imperatives. Yet 
through their ecological delinquency, 
these same scientists are speeding up 
the arrival of new, subtler impera- 
tives — those of environmental decay. 
We thus face a paradox. The "Green 
Revolution" has been advanced as a 
means of buying time against starva- 
tion; it may actually be losing time 
for the entire human race. 

When the problem of population 
pressure is examined diligently, it is 
clear that it is not going to be solved 
by scientists. It is a non-scientific 
problem. The question is not 
whether births and deaths will be 
brought into balance, but when and 
how and at what level. This is a 
problem for each nation to decide. 
Each will answer It differently, de- 
pending on its economic status, 
political institutions, cultural tradi- 
tions and other factors. Controlling 
population is primarily an economic, 
cultural and political problem, not a 
scientific one. 

Freedom of choice 

'The opportunity to decide the num- 
ber and spacing of children is a basic 
human right," says the 1966 United 
Nations Declaration on Population.^^ 
This statement means different things 
to different people. It was written to 
encourage the provision of family 
planning services throughout the 
world. The hope of its proponents 
was that if extensive family planning 
services were provided in the less 
developed countries, they would 
markedly assist in bringing down 
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"As recently as February 1970, the U.S. government was still 
hoping to accommodate, not slow down, population growth." 



birth rates. But the declaration is 
worded in such a way that it can be, 
and has been, approved by persons 
who tuvor large families and high 
birth rates. It contains no expression 
of desire to lower birth rates. 

The "freedom of choice" approach 
is also the domestic policy of the 
United States. It was originally ex- 
pressed by President Lyndon B. John- 
son in his 1966 Health Message to 
Congress: 

"We have a growing concern to 
foster the integrity of the family, and 
the opportur for each child. It 
is essential th..i all families have ac- 
cess to information and services, that 
will allow freedom to choose the 
number and spacing of their chil- 
dren within the dictates of individual 
conscience." 

This policy was restated by Presi- 
dent Nixon in his "Presidential Mes- 
sage to Congress on Population" on 
July 18, 1969, but the tone and em- 
phasis were different: 

"Finally we must ask: how can we 
better assist American families so that 
they will have no more children than 
they wish to have? In my first mes- 
sage to Congress on domestic affairs, 
I called for a national commitment to 
provide a healthful and stimulating 
environment for all children during 
their first five years of life. One of 
the ways in which we can promote 
that goal is to provide assistance for 
more parents in effectively planning 
their families. We know that invol- 
untary childbearing often results in 
poor physical and emotional health 
for all members of the family. It is 
one of the factors which contribute 



to our distressingly high infant mor- 
tality rate, the unacceptable level of 
malnutrition, and the disappointing 
performance of some children in our 
schools. Unwanted or untimely child- 
bearing is one of several factors 
which are driving many families into 
poverty or keeping them in that con- 
dition. Its threat helps to produce 
the dangerous incidence of illegal 
abortion. And finally, of course, it 
needlessly adds to the burdens 
placed on all our resources by in- 
creasing population." 

Neither President Johnson nor 
President Nixon has at any time sug- 
gested that people who want and can 
afford large families should be af- 
fected by any considerations other 
than their own desires, nor have they 
proposed that the government should 
exercise leadership in slowing and 
eventually stopping the growth of 
the U.S. population. A careful read- 
ing of President Nixon's words, how- 
ever, gives some hope that a signifi- 
cant change may be in the offing. 
The statement "needlessly adds to 
the burdens placed on all our re- 
sources by increasing population" 
conveys a very clear impression that 
the President believes increasing 
population has become more of a 
burden than a national asset. There 
are other evidences that he is moving 
toward a more explicit statement of 
this position. Certainly, the sheer 
fact that he is the first President to 
have sent a special "Presidential 
Message to Congress on Population" 
is evidence of his greater interest and 
concern for the problem than any 
previous President has shown. Not 
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only his speeches but his budgets 
reflect this interest and concern. 

Nevertheless, as recently as Febru- 
ary 1970, the U.S. government was 
still hoping to accommodate, rather 
than slow down, the projected rate 
of population growth in this country. 
It was still following the approach 
which has guided the Planned Par- 
enthood Federation ever since Mar- 
garet Sanger founded this organiza- 
tion in 1916. The goal is to permit 
married couples to choose con- 
sciously and freely whether and 
when they wish to have children. 
This is a family planning policy, a 
freedom of choice policy, but not a 
population policy. In a recent issue 
of Science, Oscar Harkavy, Frederick 
jaffe and Samuel Wishik stated: 

'To our knowledge, there has 
never been an official policy regard- 
ing the virtue or necessity of reduc- 
ing U.S. population growth, much 
less achieving population stability. 
. . . It is clear that the federal pro- 
gram has been advanced, not for 
population control, but to improve 
health and reduce the impact of 
poverty and deprivation."® 

Many of the proponents of this 
federal policy hope it will appre- 
ciably reduce the rate of U.S. popu- 
lation growth. But if they imagine 
that it alone will slow population 
growth rapidly enough to avoid ex- 
tremely adverse consequences to our 
environment and our society, their 
assumptions are open to question. 

In a memorandum to the National 
Academy of Sciences in 1967, con- 
verted into an article for Science,^ 
Kingsley Davis adduces a good deal 
of evidence which raises major 
doubts, even if it does not conclu- 
sively disprove the theory, that there 
is a direct causal connection between 



trends in the birth rates of developed 
and developing countries and gov- 
ernmental programs to make contra- 
ceptives widely available in these 
countries. His main thesis is that 
economic influences, cultural mores 
and the motivation of parents and 
future parents are far more important 
in determining family size than the 
availability of free contraceptives. 
Davis concludes tliat if we are to 
achieve a zero rate of growth in the 
foreseeable future, we must do more 
than rely upon the distribution of 
free contraceptives to the poor (who 
are almost exclusively the target 
group in U.S. family planning pro- 
grams). We must devise ways of 
changing individual and social atti- 
tudes, governmental policies and in- 
centives, and through these, the 
motivation of young people and 
adults in all socioeconomic groups. 



PERCENTAGE SHARE OF ANNUAL 
U.S. BIRTHS, 1960-1965 AVERAGE 




Source: Campbell. Arthur. *The Role of Family Plan- 
ning in the Reduction of Poverty." Journal of Alar- 
riage and the Family, Vol. XXX. No. 2, 1968. Derived 
from special tabulations by the Bureau of the Census 
from the Currenf Populatiou Survey, March 1966. 
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One may argue how important it 
is to distribute free contraceptives 
among poor people without simul- 
taneously encouraging them to re- 
vise downward the number of chil- 
dren they want. What is not arguable, 
however, is that an average com- 
pleted family size well above the 
replacement level exists among the 
non-poor. Most Americans labor 
under the illusion that the continued 
growth of the U.S. population is 
caused by poor people who have 
large families, and that if the poor 
had families of the same size as the 
non-poor, we would have no signifi- 
cant population problem. The fact 
is that much more than half the pop- 
ulation increase in this country is 
contributed by non-poor families 
who regularly practice contraception. 
Although "unwanted" births pose a 
significant problem, the contracept- 
ing middle class desires more chil- 
dren per "completed" family than the 
average of 2.2 needed for replace- 
ment. As Adolph Schmidt, U.S. Am- 
bassador to Canada, has said: "The 
major problem is not the 'unwanted 
child' 1 Jt the 'wanted child.' " 
Clearly, some reduction in the rate 
of U.S. population growth would 
occur if birth rates among the lowest 
economic groups v'ere reduced to 
the level of the rest of the popula- 
tion. The poor do have a higher 
percentage of unwanted births than 
the non-poor. It appears from a 
variety of studies, however, that if 
the poor and near-poor were to con- 
trol the number of their children as 
efficiently as the non-poor (i.e., if 
they had proportionately as few un- 
wanted births), the U.S. birth rate 
would fall by only about five percent. 
This would make some contribution 
to the objective of reducing pv:pula- 



tion growth, but it would obviously 
not go very far in that direction. 

In 1965, a National Academy of 
Sciences report stated: "The impor- 
tance of high fertility among the 
underprivileged lies not so much in 
its contribution to the national birth 
rate as in the difficulties that exces- 
sive fertility imposes on the impov- 
erished themselves." * This appraisal 
of the significance of high fertility 
has been the basis of the U.S. policy 
in respect to "fami'y planning." Close 
reading of governmental messages 
and statements reveals that the 
domestic U.S. family planning effort 
is a component of the nation's health 
and anti-poverty programs. The gov- 
ernment seeks only to fulfill the 
United Nations declaration that peo- 
ple should be given "the opportunity 
to decide the number and spacing 
of children." Whether the provision 
of this opportunity has any prospect 
for achieving an acceptable balance 
between births and deaths in the 
United States is a matter which seems, 
up to the present, to lie outside the 
concern of our public leaders. 

Nonetheless, the government's 
avowed intent of making family plan- 
ning services widely available, espe- 
cially to people with low incomes 
and limited access to medical serv- 
ices, should have a very important 
bearing upon reducing the number 
of unwanted births. In social and 
psychological te. ms, unwanted births 
are the most urgent group to be pre- 
vented, and in economic terms they 
should be the cheapest to prevent. 
Since in these cases the motivation 
already exists to limit family size, 
large educational and incentive costs 
are not required. The momentum of 
the government in this direction de- 
serves every possible encouragement. 






U.$. BIRTH RATE: IMPACT 
OF “UNWANTED” BIRTHS 




"Unwanted" births among the well-to-do in 
7963 accounted for a larger share of the U.S. 
birth rate than did "unwanted" births among 
low-income groups. If the poor and near- 
poor had had prop ortio nately as few "un- 
wanted" births as the non-poor, the U.S. 
birth rate would have dropped only five per- 
cent (from 21.7 to 20.6). "Unwanted" refers 
to the attitude of one or both parents — not 
necessarily both. 

Source: PRB computations from data in “The Extent 
of Unwa''(ed Fertility in the U.S." Remarks by 
Charles F. Westoff, Annual Meeting of Planned 
Pc'-.-nood-World Population, Oct. 28, 1969. 



In short, the U.S. government has 
finally recognized and financed the 
freedom-of-choice route to family 
planning as a means of improving 
health and reducing poverty, but it 
has never stated a policy of seeking 
to reduce and eventually stop popu- 
lation growth for the nation as a 
whole. Family planning by millions 
of couples is not population planning 
by anybody. 

Mutual coercion 

It is hardly surprising that the col- 
lective result of individual decisions 
by adult Americans operating on a 
freedom of choice basis, influenced 
by the traditional ideal of the large 
family, the growthmania of business, 
advertising and the profession of 
economics, is a continuing increase 
in the U.S. population in the order 
of one percent per year. At this rate 
the United States would gain another 
100 million people by the year 
2010 — a date which is only as far in 
the future as the beginning of the 
Great Depression is in the past. 

To those who believe something 
more needs to be done than to allow 
the free market and the freedom of 
choice system to continue on their 
way, two primary alternatives suggest 
themselves. Either the freedom-of- 
choice principle must be abandoned 
or the influences upon parents and 
children must be changed. Each 
alternative deserves careful analysis. 

Conceivably, family size could be 
regulated by fiat, such as permitting 
families to have a specified number 
of children and enforcing required 
sterilization when each family 
reaches its maximum allowance. 
Other less drastic forms of coercion 
could be devised. Whatever the 
form, the concept of coercion in the 
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"Any bid to coerce the regulation of family size would today 
be opposed by an overwhelming majority of Americans." 



regulation of family size is startling 
and alien to the American people. 
Nevertheless, it has been very seri- 
ously advanced as our only salvation. 

The case for "mutual coercion, 
mutually agreed upon," has been 
forcefully made by Garrett Hardin. In 
his 1968 presidential address to the 
Pacific Division of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science (converted into an article in 
Science titled "The Tragedy of the 
Commons"),® Hardin makes use of 
an illustration by William Forster 
Lloyd (1794-1852) which describes 
the consequences when a group of 
herdsmen uses a large pasturage as 
"a common." Each herdsman seeks 
to maximize his gain. When graz- 
ing on the commons reaches the 
maximum density short of environ- 
mental deterioration, each herds- 
man asks himself whether he should 
add one more animal. He calcu- 
lates that one more animal will 
benefit him positively more than it 
will reduce the food supply for his 
share of the total herd. Since all 
herdsmen act upon such "rational" 
calculations, the final effect is severe 
overgrazing and the irreparable ruin- 
ation of the commons. Tragedy then 
descends upon all the herdsmen. 

The lesson of the commons seems 
simple and clear. Mutual agreement 
to limit the number of animals upon 
a limited land area — an agreement 
supported by coercive sanctions 
when necessary — is imperative to 
avoid collective tragedy. Since men 
are capable of "overgrazing" their 
land, water and air in many more 
ways than lower animals, the analogy 
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of coercive action to limit the num- 
ber of human animals seems obvious. 
Numerous examples of human "over- 
grazing" of various components of 
the U.S. environment can be ad- 
duced. Our environment is unques- 
tionably deteriorating. 

The major culprit in this "tragedy 
of the commons" is, in Hardin's 
view, mankind's propensity to have 
too many children. As we have seen, 
population pressure is one of the 
four major culprits in the overgrazing 
of the commons, but it cannot fairly 
be regarded as the culprit or even as 
the worst culprit. Be that as it may, 
Hardin maintains that in respect to 
controlling the portion of environ- 
mental degradation which is caused 
by population growth, it is unreason- 
able and in the long run against the 
public interest to appeal to people's 
consciences to limit the size of their 
families. The people with the strong- 
est conscience, he says, will produce 
the least children, and those with the 
least conscience will have the most 
children. The only intelligent alterna- 
tive seems to Hardin to be mutual 
coercion mutually agreed upon. He 
makes the argument sound logical. 
But is it? Let us examine its applica- 
bility to "the commons" of the 
United States. 

The analogy of the commons is 
based upon an assumption that each 
"grazer" is free to decide whether he 
will increase his use of the commons, 
and that it will always be in his best 
economic interest to do so. But chil- 
dren are no longer economic assets 
as they once were in agrarian econo- 
mies, particularly those with expand- 



ing frontiers. In today's "post-indus- 
trial economy," children are expen- 
sive pleasures; they are economic 
liabilities rather than assets. 

Most married couples believe that 
children will afford them psycho- 
logical satisfactions for which they 
are will' • : to pay. Some feel that the 
absence of children will cause them 
psychic strains and embarrassments 
which they are willing to pay to 
avoid. The psychic rewards of par- 
enthood seem especially important 
to persons who are deprived of either 
the satisfactions which come from 
steady employment or those which 
come from adequate social and rec- 
reational contacts. In any event, 
since children are economic liabili- 
ties, the willingness of adults to de- 
prive themselves of a portion of their 
economic income to achieve this 
particular form of psychic satisfac- 
tion has nothing in common with 
the willingness of herdsmen to add 
lo their flocks. 

There is no conflict, therefore, be- 
tween the economic self-interest of 
married couples to have small fami- 
lies and the collective need of society 
to preserve "the commons." It is in 
both their interests to limit procrea- 
tion to not more than a replacement 
level. Unfortunately, couples do not 
seek their self-interest in economic 
terms alone, but in terms of total 
satisfactions. They are "buying" chil- 
dren and paying dearly for them. The 
problem, therefore, is compounded 
of how to persuade couples to act 
more in their own economic self- 
interest and that of their children; 
hew to assist them in obtaining 
more psychological satisfactions from 
sources other than large families; and 
how to replace the outworn and now 
inimical tradition of the large family 



with a new "instant tradition" of 
smaller families. This is an entirely 
different problem than that of the 
herdsmen on the commons. 

Even If we were to place the 
broadest possible construction on 
Hardin's analogy and substitute the 
concept of general self-interest for 
that of economic self-interest, his 
conclusion that we need "mutual 
coercion, mutually agreed upon" 
runs up against an almost insuper- 
able obstacle in a representative 
democracy such as ours. Coercion 
requires laws with appropriate sanc- 
tions, and laws vary in the degree of 
support needed for their enactment. 
At one extreme, on a relatively non- 
controversial subject against which 
there is no organized opposition, a 
small pressure group mav push 
through a law which deeply concerns 
its members. At the other end of the 
spectrum, if a small segment of the 
population feels vehemently antag- 
onistic to a particular proposal, even 
though it Is mildly favored by a clear 
majority, the organized minority can 
effectively delay or entirely prevent 
the enactment of such legislation. 
Only when the majority is numer- 
ically overwhelming or profoundly 
committed to certain proposals will 
they be enacted. 

It seems abundantly clear that any 
bid to coerce the regulation of family 
size would today be opposed by an 
overwhelming majority of Americans 
and, looking ahead, it would be op- 
posed by a very substantial group of 
persons who would fight such legis- 
lation with all the emotional force at 
their command. Under such circum- 
stances, any suggestion that we adopt 
"mutual coercion, mutually agreed 
upon" seems hardly to fall within the 
art of the possible. Non-coercive 



measures are the only forms of legis- 
lation which have any reasonable 
chance of enactment in the 1970s 
and 1980s. 

Redirecting society's momentum 

There appears, then, to be only one 
viable approach to the population 
problem in the United States. This 
is the long, uphill route of encour- 
aging the American people to modify 
their basic attitudes and behavior so 
that instead of idealizing large fami- 
lies in the abstract and creating them 
in flesh and blood, we will prefer 
small ones and act upon our prefer- 
ences; so that instead of promoting 
forms of economic growth which will 
increasingly pollute our living space, 
we will insist that we clean up as 
we go, no matter what the cost; so 
that instead of measuring our welfare 
by the amount of our consumption, 
we will become deeply concerned 
about enhancing the quality and 
preserving the variety of life in its 
numerous forms. These goals re- 
quire a change in the momentum of 
our society. They require, among 
other things, a societal consensus to 
stop the growth of the U.S. popula- 
tion within a generation and possibly 
sooner. 

Changing the momentum of so- 
ciety sounds next to impossible. But 
at this very instant it is already under- 
going a profound change. The ques- 
tion is, what will its new direction be? 

Ideas move the world. Today we 
are at a juncture in human affairs 
when man is seeking new forms of 
self-realization. The traditional mode 
of amassing the largest possible ag- 
gregation of money and goods is 
clearly not satisfying to his psyche. 
He must move on. 

No one who is in close touch with 



members of the younger generation 
can doubt that a major shift in how 
they see the world is emerging. They 
are disenchanted with the goal of 
material accumulation (while happy 
to spin off in a Jaguar XKE), and they 
are seeking, but not yet finding, ade- 
quate new forms of self-actualiza- 
tion. Their experiments with drugs 
and the dead-ended ness of that 
route indicate how desperate they 
are for genuine self-fulfillment. Si- 
multaneously, an increasing minority 
of the past-thirty generation is un- 
comfortable about a society which 
measures the worth of everything by 
how fast it is growing, a society 
which has nearly abandoned beauty 
in its art forms, a society which toler- 
ates with helplessness the steady de- 
generation of its physical and social 
environment. 

The young in spirit of all ages are 
rousing themselves and beginning to 
show that they see the world from a 
new perspective and that they have 
new perceptions of their own self- 
interest. The explosive concern for 
ecology and conservation is one 
major evidence of this change. A 
surprising number of people have 
become exercised about saving the 
most beautiful components of our 
physical heritage. And, in a different 
direction, growing numbers of peo- 
ple, especially young people, have 
acquired another insight into man's 
sel^interest which may be equally 
essential to his survival. This is the 
realization that the safety and secu- 
rity of all groups within a generally 
affluent society such as that of the 
United States will be severely jeop- 
ardized if the basic material, social 
ind personal needs of any significant 
segment of society are conspicuously 
ignored or flagrantly thwarted. The 
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"A societal consensus is required to stop the growth of the 
U.S. population within a generation and possibly sooner." 



build-up of frustration which results 
from such repression cannot help but 
threaten the stability of society at 
large. A crucial question is whether 
we will discover our true self-interest 
soon enough to prevent seismic dis- 
turbances in our society which, in 
turn, might send us back down to a 
lower level of culture, affluence and 
influence in the world. 

Man can survive if he uses his 
esthetic sense, his ethical insights, 
his wits, and the eighty-man-fjower 
energy which John Stuart Mill said 
comes from conviction. He will cer- 
tainly backslide badly, or conceivably 
finish himself off, if he does not make 
a basic and rapid shift in his percep- 
tions of his own self-interest. 

From ideas to institutions 

All great ideas which deeply affect 
the mores and institutions of a demo- 
cratic society such as the United 
States pass through a series of stages. 
A simplified schema of these stages 
follows: 

1. A few individuals "crying in the 
wilderness." 

2. Small groups, working together 
informally at first and then in 
small struggling organizations, 
sometimes with the help of ven- 
ture capital from foundations. 

3. Mass media coverage, slight at 
first but slowly increasing, thereby 
achieving respectability for the 
subject as a topic for general dis- 
cussion; more foundation sup- 
port; the beginnings of university 
interest. 

4. Bills introduced into Congress by 
a few legislators, designed to 



open the attack on the identified 
problem. 

5. Crystallization of opposition to 
the specific proposals, resulting 
in unavoidable delay in achieving 
further progress. 

6. Appointment of one or more 
high-level advisory commissions 
of distinguished citizens to make 
policy recommendations and win 
public support for legislation. 

7. Serious Congressional hearings, 
culminating in legislation usually 
of modest scope and funding. 

8. Increasing acceptance of the leg- 
islation, its strengthening in struc- 
tural and financial terms, and its 
incorporation into the institutions 
and mores of society. 

The birth control movement 
launched by Margaret Sanger in 1916 
has gone through most of these 
stages. In respect to the provision of 
family planning services it has moved 
up through stage seven, and there is 
little doubt that it will move on to 
stage eight in the near future. The 
anti-pollution movement has also 
passed through stage seven on its 
way toward stage eight. In its case, 
however, the costs are so enormous 
and the institutional resistances so 
great that to achieve an adequate 
level of governmental regulatory ac- 
tion and financial aid — a level which 
will assure that we are gaining on 
pollution rather than continuing to 
fall behind — will require a vastly 
greater expenditure of resources than 
is needed to move from stage seven 
to stage eight in family planning. 

Furthermore, as has been pointed 
out, feiTiily planning is not popula- 



tion planning. We seem to be only 
at stage two, moving toward stage 
three, with regard to an explicit pol- 
icy for slowing and eventually stop- 
ping population growth. Many peo- 
ple are psychologically ready to listen 
to the arguments for such a policy, 
but few have given much thought to 
the specific steps by which a zero 
rate of population growth can be 
achieved. The social and economic 
consequences of zero growth also 
need to be explored in detail. Con- 
sequently, we have not yet reached 
the early legislative stage in the pop- 
ulation movement. Even private non- 
profit organizations are just begin- 
ning to think and talk about the need 
for zero population growth. 

It is clear, therefore, that a station- 
ary U.S. | 3 opulation will be accepted 
as an idea whose time has come only 
if the relatively few individuals and 
institutions who now see the goal 
devote their time and resources to 
gaining widespread understanding, 
support and governmental action. 
Private individuals, private non-profit 
organizations and educational insti- 
tutions will be the key to success or 
failure in this effort. Waiting for the 
federal government to take action is 
like waiting for oneself to act. The 



government needs a broad base of 
support before it can move. Writing 
one's Congressman now will be of 
little avail, for not a single bill de- 
signed to achieve a stationary U.S. 
population now awaits the disposi- 
tion of Congress. 

For those who would adopt zero 
population growth as an important 
and urgent idea, what forms of nour- 
ishment can they give it? First, they 
can join with others who share the 
same conviction and obtain the mu- 
tual reinforcement which comes 
from discussion, interaction and or- 
ganizational activity. Secondly, they 
can think through the successive 
steps that will bring about a station- 
ary population, and they can set 
forth the economic and social reper- 
cussions which might ensue, along 
with proposals for absorbing them 
into our institutions and mores. And 
thirdly, when they have arrived at 
conclusions about achieving and ad- 
justing to zero growth, they can con- 
vey their insights to others and de- 
vote their time and money to 
supporting kindred organizations. 
This is the most difficult and im- 
portant step in the process of con- 
verting a seminal idea to living in- 
stitutional forms. 



ACHIEVING A STATIONARY POPULATION: 
A PRELIMINARY AGENDA 



Bringing the U.S. population growth 
rate down to zero within a genera- 
tion has many implications and rami- 
fications. It is not feasible within the 
scope of this analysis to explore each 
of them. It may be helpful, however, 
to outline and comment briefly on 
some of the major elements of con- 
sideration. 



The two-child hunily 

If we are to arrest the growth of U.S. 
population by the end of the cen- 
tury, the two-child family must vol- 
untarily become the norm. Today an 
average of just under 2.2 children per 
completed family is required for re- 
placement, but if the socially ac- 
cepted norm were two children, the 
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number of families which exceeded 
two would probably be more than 
those which had less than two, and 
the result might come close to re- 
placement. In any event, we cannot 
expect to achieve the replacement 
birth rate of 220 children per 100 
completed families either quickly or 
precisely. 

The achievement of a consensus 
on the norm of a two-child family 
may prove to be extraordinarily diffi- 
cult. But one factor is obviously 
favorable: the convergence of per- 
sonal self-interest in economic terms 
and the broader societal interest. In 
most matters where people are ap- 
pealed to by the leaders of their 
society or by their government, there 
is a conflict between personal eco- 
nomic interest and the action re- 
quired to support the appeal. If, 
however, young and adult Americans 
can be encouraged to understand 
more clearly than most of them al- 
ready do the future ccsts of raising 
a family, and if they are simultane- 
ously told by an increasingly strong 
chorus of voices of recognized lead- 
ers that two-child families would, in 
the aggregate, be best for the na- 
tion's future, we may witness a pro- 
found change in U.S. attitudes and 
mores within a generation. 

"Pronatalist" influences 

This very possibility raises a question. 
If small families are in the self-inter- 
est of parents, and if people are as 
motivated by self-interest as we have 
been led to believe, why has the two- 
child family not become the norm 
long since? The answer would ap- 
pear to involve seven "pronatalist" 
influences: 

1. Substantial numbers of adult 
Americans, both male and fe- 



male, think or feel that procrea- 
tion is their surest way of finding 
self-fulfillment and, for some, the 
nearest approach to immortality 
that they can have any confi- 
dence in. Within this group are 
those who have a generous 
capacity for love, particularly of 
children, and who wish to lavish 
it on large families of their own. 

2. Many parents — primarily moth- 
ers — seek large families as a psy- 
chic defense against lack of in- 
teresting employment, lack of a 
sense of belonging to a satisfying 
social group, or lack of other 
forms of self-realization. 

3. Smaller numbers of people — pri- 
marily families in or near pov- 
erty — lack the knowledge and the 
medical services available to 
high-income people which would 
facilitate the control of their 
family size. 

4. Large numbers of parents have 
strong preferences for particular 
sex distributions in their families. 
When the luck of the draw fails to 
present them with babies of the 
preferred sex, they keep trying. 
In many families this procedure 
results in more children than the 
preferred family size. 

5. Most people are either explicitly 
or subtly influenced by the per- 
vasive growth mania of American 
life. They believe that any eco- 
nomic system which is growing 
is healthy and good, while any 
which is not growing is stagnant 
or dying and therefore bad. Thus, 
an economic attitude toward 
growth carries over into the area 
of childbearing. 

6. Governmental policies have rein- 
forced the pronatalist influences 
of the general society and have 
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partially offset the economic dis- 
advantages of children through 
such provisions as; high taxes on 
single individuals, tax deductions 
for children, provision of public 
housing and public assistance 
only for families with children, 
encouragement of single-family 
suburban housing of special ad- 
vantage to families with many 
children, and so on. 

7. Comparatively little educational 
information has emanated from 
leadership sources or from mass 
media to counteract the massive 
effect of the pronatalist influ- 
ences listed above. Most of what 
has been forthcoming on the sub- 
ject of population pressure has 
been vague, or at least not ex- 
plicitly applicable to the size of 
the readers or listener's family. 
It has seemed to apply to the 
poor wherever they exist, and pri- 
marily to the poor in the over- 
populated and underdeveloped 
nations, not the United States. 

Countering pronafalism 

The need, therefore, is for informa- 
tion, analyses, proposals, policies and 
programs designed to overcome the 
pronatalist influences which sur- 
round us. Further comments on 
each of these influences as set forth 
above may help to illuminate the 
opportunities for study and action. 
□ Procreation as a means of self- 
fulfillment The strength of this moti- 
vation cannot be denied. It is so 
strong that efforts to offset it directly 
would be futile. And yet the whole 
history of declining birth »-ates, 
wherever they have occurred in the 
world, proves that this motivation 
can be modified. Unfortunately, we 
know comparatively little about the 



specific factors which bring about 
differential effects upon the birth 
rate within different cultural groups. 
We need to know more. We need 
more intensive studies of the causa- 
tive factors underlying zero or very 
low rates of population growth (at 
low vital rates) where these have 
been achieved. Other studies iden- 
tifying the elements of motivation 
which may be subject to external in- 
fluence, and therefore in some de- 
gree controllable, might prove of 
high utility. 

□ Children as a defense against 
psychic deprivation. The status of 
women in a post-industrial society is, 
without doubt, one of the key deter- 
minants of the birth rate. The more 
satisfying the employment opportu- 
nities which women have, the less 
likely they are to want large families. 
Women who lack the satisfactions 
which come from decent employ- 
ment — a sense of belonging to a 
group, a sense of self-esteem from 
being able to express a talent or 
make a contribution to society and 
be paid fairly for it, and other psychic 
rewards — must find self-fulfillment 
somehow, somewhere. If, in addition 
to lacking employment, women lack 
membership in any social group with 
which they have rapport, they are 
strongly impelled to create a social 
group of their own by producing 
babies. 

Greatly enlarged employment op- 
portunities for women may be one of 
the most important factors in reduc- 
ing average family size. There is 
much evidence to indicate that most 
women of childbearing age prefer 
employment at reasonably decent 
jobs to being full-time homemakers. 
If our society genuinely desires to 
lower its birth rate, it must find more 
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numerous, more satisfying and better 
paid opportunities for women, par- 
ticularly those of childbearing age. 

It may seem that advocating 
greatly enlarged employment oppor- 
tunities for women is inconsistent 
with the earlier expression of con- 
cern about economic growthmania. 
Wouldn't a larger female work force 
lead to a greater GNP and therefore 
to greater problems of pollution and 
waste disposal? Not necessarily. If 
the additional jobs opened up for 
women were largely in the service 
area — in greatly expanded pre-school 
and compensatory education pro- 
grams, much improved and extended 
school breakfast and lunch programs, 
more numerous and improved com- 
munity health centers, "meals on 
wheels" for the disabled and aged, 
substantially enlarged art, music, li- 
brary, museum and recreational serv- 
ices — there would be a continuing 
increase in the GNP but not in the 
products that contaminate our en- 
vironment. Even permitting women 
to share the existing array of jobs 



more equitably might hasten the 
shortening of the work week and 
allow families to enjoy more leisure. 
A great many American families are 
at the point where they would prefer 
more leisure to more income. 

Admittedly, it will not be easy to 
make the kinds of employment ad- 
justments proposed, but there is no 
more promising approach to bring- 
ing down the birth rate than to offer 
satisfying employment to women, 
with particular emphasis on op- 
portunities for women of childbear- 
ing age. 

There are, of course, psychic de- 
privations other than those related to 
unsatisfying work. The loss of con- 
tact between people who have 
moved from the area of their child- 
hood (and perhaps frequently there- 
after) and any dependable group 
within which they can feel a sense of 
belonging, is one of the most shat- 
tering and demoralizing influences 
of our society. Various public poli- 
cies (public housing projects which 
discourage, rather than encourage. 



U.S. LABOR FORCE: THE WORK OF WOMEN AND MEN* 




Source; Employment end Eernings end Monthly Report on the Lebor Force, U.S. Depertment of Ltbor, 
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"Economic and population growth both seem to be spurred by 
strong fears that stagnation sets in when growth stops" 



adequate social and recreational 
group contacts) run directly counter 
to the basic psychic needs of the 
people for whom the programs were 
designed. Revision of public policies 
to take account of such needs will 
help substitute other satisfactions for 
procreation. No program of income 
maintenance which assumes that all 
the poor need is money will fulfill 
the psychic needs of the uprooted 
poor for group identity and self- 
esteem. Procreation will still rank 
high as a means of self-fulfillment. 

□ Unwanted births. The family plan- 
ning movement of the last half cen- 
tury has concentrated on helping 
parents have only those babies whom 
they want, when they want them. 
Most U.S. families now possess the 
knowledge and the means to regu- 
late their family size and the spacing 
of their children. It is predominantly 
the poor and near-poor who do not 
have such knowledge and means. 

In his message to Congress on 
population last July, President Nixon 
was very explicit about the provision 
of family planning services: 

"It is my view that no American 
woman should be denied access to 
family planning assistance because of 
her economic condition. I believe, 
therefore, that we should establish 
as a national goal the provision of 
adequate family planning services 
within the next five years to all those 
who want them but cannot afford 
them. This we have the capacity 
to do." 

It has been estimated that there 
are approximately five million U.S. 
women in need of publicly sup- 



ported family planning services and 
that the cost per patient per year is 
about $30. President Nixon has 
pledged himself, in partnership with 
the states and local communities, to 
see that these services will be fi- 
nanced and provided. His 1970 and 
1971 budgets reflect this commit- 
ment — the strongest and most im- 
portant ever made by a President on 
this subject. 

There are flaws in the present ap- 
proach, however. Reducing the num- 
ber of unwanted children among the 
poor by providing free contracep- 
tives and other services to them, 
while assunriing that all persons 
above the specified poverty line will 
handle their family planning in a so- 
cially desirable way without such 
public services, may turn out to be a 
difficult or infeasible task. In some 
degree the poor are certain to think 
of themselves as a target group, and 
they may understandably construe 
the government's efforts as a means 
of trying to cut the average size of 
poor peoples' families below that of 
the general population. Careful con- 
sideration should be given, therefore, 
to modifying present government 
programs. Such modifications might 
make publicly financed family plan- 
ning services much more widely 
available than at present, and to all 
socioeconomic classes. At the very 
least, several different models should 
be tested in various communities, 
including, in all general hospitals and 
health centers, the provision of free 
family planning counselling and of 
family planning services on a scaled 
payment basis. 



Accelerated research in a variety of 
directions to improve the methods 
of avoiding unwanted pregnancies 
and births is needed; this is now a 
clear governmental responsibility. 
Most Americans unequivocally sup- 
port such research, and it must be 
expanded as rapidly as there are 
competent and interested personnel 
to perform it. In a period of tight 
budgets, it is encouraging that the 
President has given high priority to 
expanding the research funds avail- 
able to the Center for Population 
Research of the National Institutes of 
Health. 

The subject of abortion is now at 
about the same stage of development 
and enlightenment as contraception 
was a half-century ago. Anti-abortion 
sentiment stiii runs so high among 
some groups that it is difficult in 
many states to enact even the most 
limited and humane modifications 
of present prohibitory statutes. Here 
lies a great opportunity and a stiff 
challenge for women's organizations 
and other private non-profit organi- 
zations. 

□ Sex distribution. The famous case 
of World War II Admiral Ernest J. 
King and his wife, who were deter- 
mined to have a son and finally suc- 
ceeded on their seventh try, is an 
example of the overriding desire for 
a male heir which obviously drives 
the birth rate up higher than it would 
otherwise be. It is difficult to say 
how such attitudes can be amelior- 
ated; perhaps this may come about 
as part of a general movement to- 
ward the two-child norm. 

□ Crowthmania. Economic and pop- 
ulation growth both seem to be 
spurred by strong fears that stagna- 
tion sets in when growth stops. Ans- 



ley Coale's concern, as expressed in 
the following words, is probably 
shared by many: 

"A stationary population with an 
expectation of life of 70 years would 
have as many people over 60 as 
under 15. The distribution would 
be essentially vertical up to age 50 
or 55. The median age would be 
about 37 years. 

"A society with such an age struc- 
ture would not be likely to be recep- 
tive to change and indeed would 
have a strong tendency towards nos- 
talgia and conservatism. A French 
writer has characterized a stationary 
population as 'a population of old 
people ruminating over old ideas in 
old houses.' As Myrdal pointed out 
years ago, in a stationary population 
there is no longer the consonance 
that there is in a growing population 
between the pyramid of responsibil- 
ity and the age pyramid." ^ 

Such fears can often by allayed by 
sober and reasoned analysis. Crafts- 
manlike, multidisciplinary research 
into the social, psychological, bio- 
logical and economic stresses which 
would be placed upon the individu- 
als and institutions of society and the 
fauna and flora of our biosphere — 
assuming several di'+erent economic 
and population growth rates for 
the balance of this century — would 
be of great value. A substantially 
slower population growth rate would 
ease the shortage of adequate hous- 
ing, for example, and thus possibly 
blunt the sharp cutting edge of racial 
tension. On the other hand, declin- 
ing growth rates in the GNP, partially 
brought about by a slower rate of 
population growth, would increase 
problems of employment and in- 
come redistribution. A systems analy- 
sis approach to the operations of the 
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economy and the society on varying 
demographic assumptions might help 
to illuminate the factors that require 
anticipatory planning. 

□ Social and governmental pres- 
sures and incentives favoring mar- 
riage and children. Numerous social 
norms and governmental policies are 
heavily stacked in favor of marriage 
and children. Unmarried women in 
particular have been made to feel 
they are social failures. Tax laws 
which bear heavily on single people, 
tax exemptions for children, public 
housing and public assistance for 
families with children but none for 
individuals or married couples with- 
out children, an FHA program which 
has created Suburbia, U.S.A. mostly 
for families with children — these and 
many other policies of government 
display a bias in favor of the social 
norm that everybody should marry 
and have a family. That the time is 



ripe for revision of such policies is 
evidenced by the small but impor- 
tant initial step which has just been 
taken to reduce federal income taxes 
on single persons. 

□ Inadequate leadership against pro- 
natalist forces. The structure of our 
society is such that very few people 
can exercise leadership in redirect- 
ing public attitudes toward popnla- 
tion growth — and make a living at it. 
Through its enthusiasm for growth 
and for the prospects of enlarged 
profits which might come from a 
larger population, the vast matrix of 
U.S. business enterprise creates a 
pro-expansionist and, less explicitly, 
a pronatalist atmosphere which is as 
subtle and pervasive as the air we 
breathe. Who is to finance a pro- 
gram, and where is the leadership 
to come from, to counter this em- 
gracing pronatalist influence? This 
is a crucial question. 



ACHIEVING A STATIONARY POPULATION: 
SOURCES OF LEADERSHIP 



The beginnings of the necessary 
leadership already exist in various 
private, non-profit organizations. 
More such leadership and possibly 
the means of financing it might 
emerge if President Nixon's proposed 
"Commission on Population Growth 
and the American Future" should 
discuss in earnest the desirability of 
achieving a stationary U.S. popula- 
tion. Among the American people 
there are certainly persons with 
leadership potential who wish they 
could earn a living by pursuing their 
conviction that a zero growth rate is 
essential to stem the degradation of 



our physical and social environ- 
ments. 

Until and unless governmental sup- 
port for such people becomes avail- 
able, private individuals and private 
non-profit and educational organi- 
zations must fill this urgent and ob- 
vious need. 

School and college curricula 

One of the most hopeful and essen- 
tial means of bringing birth rates 
down to the replacement level is to 
introduce this entire subject into the 
curricula of schools and colleges. If 
students are to cop>e with the com- 
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"Ecology and demography should launch an ecumenical move- 
ment — a goal sought more by ecologists than demographers." 



plex world which they will soon gov- 
ern as leaders and voters, no more 
important subjects can be set before 
them than the growth of human 
populations, the deterioration of our 
environment, the decline of many 
social services, the erosion of per- 
sonal and political freedom, and the 
relationships among all these trends. 

Ecology, more as a mode of analyz- 
ing and viewing our physical and bio- 
logical world than as a precise ex- 
perimental science, could, in the 
1970s, become a fulcrum of school 
curricula around which many other 
disciplines would pivot. Biology, 
geography (greatly enlivened by in- 
fusions of economics), demography, 
geology, agronomy, anthropology 
(with much greater emphasis on na- 
tural history and the changing rela- 
tionships of man to his environment, 
how he has treated it and how it has 
treated him) and other disciplines 
can all contribute to a deeper under- 
standing of our world ecosystem. 
Ecology is the highest form of sys- 
tems analysis. 

Within this framework, it is essen- 
tial to stress the relationship of hu- 
man population trends to the physi- 
cal and biological world. Approaches 
to balancing population and re- 
sources and otherwise assuring the 
bases for human survival must also 
be studied. Underlying all these lines 
of inquiry should be a clear recogni- 
tion of education's highest calling: 
to reinforce and, where necessary, 
to help change public mores. 

Our educational establishment, 
from elementary school through the 
post-graduate college years, can per- 



form no more useful service in the 
1970s than to illuminate the princi- 
ples of human survival and to dedi- 
cate itself to preserving and enhanc- 
ing the quality and diversity of life. 

Institutes for ecological study 

Institutes for ecological study are 
emerging in various universities as 
ecology outgrows its concentration 
on natural areas remote from human 
influence. Ecologists now realize that 
they must study, and study fast, the 
diverse relationships between man 
and his total environment. Through 
the eons of time, the dynamic bal- 
ance of nature — the ecologist's cen- 
ter of attention — has been continu- 
ally changing, and its largely gradual 
shifts have seldom caused the simul- 
taneous extinction of numerous spe- 
cies. But we are just beginning to 
realize that man has caused ex- 
tremely rapid and radical changes 
which have produced cataclysmic re- 
sults. The survival of countless or- 
ganisms, including man himself, is at 
stake. 

In the September 1969 issue of 
Harper's, John Fisher proposed the 
creation of a whole university which 
would study the environmental fac- 
tors essential to man's survival.® It is 
an intriguing idea, but it would be 
even more effective if all existing 
major universities set up interdisci- 
plinary institutes devoted to this con- 
cept. Ecology, resource management, 
the politics and economics of con- 
servation and pollution control, 
demography and geography in their 
broadest sense, and other studies 



focused on the common theme of 
enhancing man's living space and 
heightening his ecological awareness 
deserve even greater emphasis in the 
1970s and 1980s than space explora- 
tion received in the 1960s. If this 
new emphasis should emerge, it is a 
virtual certainty that one major con- 
dition of human survival which 
would be stressed by ecologists and 
their confreres would be a zero 
growth rate (and conceivably a slow 
rollback) of human populations. 
Ecology and demography should 
launch an ecumenical movement — a 
goal which is presently sought more 
by ecologists than by demographers. 

It is highly encouraging that the 
President released, on November 5, 
1969, a report entitled "The Univer- 
sities and Environmental Quality — 
Commitment to Problem-Focused 
Education." The report was pre- 
pared for the President's cabinet- 
level Environmental Quality Council. 
It recommends federal support for 
the formation of Schools of Human 
Environment at universities, draws a 
comparison with federally aided 
Schools of Agriculture and Public 
Health, and calls attention to the 
shortage of broadly trained profes- 
sionals to deal with environmental 
problems. A tenfold to hundredfold 
expansion of present efforts is said 
to be possible. 

The urgent need to achieve a sta- 
tionary population, and perhaps 
eventually to roll it back slowly, can- 
not help but become a major com- 
ponent of study in any Schools of 
Human Environment. Any reason- 
able strategy for accomplishing zero 
growth deserves a leading place on 
the agenda of such institutions, and 
the need for federal aid to create 
these institutions should be put high 



on the list of national budget 
priorities. 

Conservation organizations 

The largest aggregations of people 
in the country who are organized and 
committed to prevent further deteri- 
oration of the environment are found 
in the various conservation organiza- 
tions. Those people can and should 
be drawn into a closer understanding 
of the need to stop the growth of the 
U.S. population. Some of them have 
already moved to incorporate in their 
educational programs the objective 
of at least slowing population growth. 
Today they can profitably use re- 
search materials for discussion and 
education on achieving a lower or 
stationary growth rate and on the 
ways in which the climate of social 
opinion can be changed toward this 
end. 

Commissions and conferences 

The President's proposal for the cre- 
ation, by Congress, of a Commission 
on Population Growth and the Amer- 
ican Future seems certain to be en- 
acted. It is to conduct a two-year 
study with an interim report after 
one year. If its membership chooses, 
the Commission can give careful at- 
tention to establishing a target date 
(or decade) for achieving a stationary 
population within the United States. 
Nothing in the President's Message 
to Congress on Population either en- 
courages or discourages such a 
course of action. The way is thus 
open for putting this subject on the 
agenda if enough interest is shown 
by concerned citizens. It would be 
most unfortunate not to have the 
Commission give the most thoughtful 
consideration to this topic. 
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A privately sponsored "First Na- to stimulate widespread discussion 
tional Congress on Optimum Popu- and exert some degree of influence 
lation and Environment" is sched- upon both individual and offical at- 
uled for June 7-10, 1970 in Chicago, titudes. 

It will bring together representatives Organized local discussion groups 
of a wide variety of disciplines. While leading up to and following such na- 
its recommendations will have no tional conferences are important ele- 
official status, they will hopefully be ments in bringing about shifts in pri- 
well-formulated and cogent enough vate attitudes and public policies. 

THREE CLOSING CONSIDERATIONS 



This paper has attempted to put 
the subject of population growth in 
context with other factors which 
threaten the safety and quality of 
our lives. Three final points will help 
to illuminate the relationship be- 
tween U.S. population growth and 
other hazards to our national and 
international environments. 

Pollution and the birth rate 

If the nation moves resourcefully 
to lift its present burden of air, water 
and land pollution, and if it then 
adopts a genuine "clean-up-as-we- 
go" policy, the costs will be enor- 
mous. A spokesman for the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company was quoted re- 
cently as saying, in connection with 
announced steel price increases, that 
air and water pollution control will 
cost his firm 11 percent of its total 
spending in the next five years. Ob- 
viously, the consumer will pay for 
these improvements through higher 
prices on all items made of steel. 
The added costs will be more on 
some products than on others, but 
there is little doubt that general con- 
sumer prices will go up markedly if 
all producers cf power and goods 
are required to comply with strict 
anti-pollution standards. Paying this 
heavy bill may, in some degree, 
diminish the U.S. birth rate. 



The worldwide drop in birth rates 
during the Great Depression of the 
1930s is highly indicative of a general 
human behavioral pattern. When 
families have achieved an advanced 
standard of living, they are very re- 
luctant to give it up. Thus, should 
their income drop, they first elimi- 
nate expenses which they do not 
consider essential to their traditional 
mode of living. One such expense is 
additional children. Fertility rates in 
the United States fell to an all-time 
low during the Depression years. In 
the minds of most married people, 
protecting one's standard of living 
takes precedence over having a large 
family. 

If there should be a decline in the 
American family's income as a re- 
sult of a strong anti-pollution drive 
(coupled with other costly outlays for 
improved public services of all 
kinds, since many have deteriorated 
below the level of tolerability), the 
effect would probably be a further 
diminution in the birth rate. Even 
if the cumulative effect of these 
outlays should be a substantially 
lower rate of increase in real income 
rather than an outright decline, the 
birth rate would probably fall in re- 
sponse to the pocketbook squeeze. 
A "pay-as-we-go" policy in respect 
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to our environment could therefore 
be doubly beneficial. 

International implications 

Because of America's high rate of 
production, consumption and waste 
disposal, 205 million Americans are 
de. ’eting the world's resources and 
polluting the natural environment 
more than the 2.5 billion inhabitants 
of the less developed nations. Con- 
servative estimates indicate that the 



average child born in the United 
States will put at least 25 times as 
much stress on the environment as 
the average child born In India. The 
"environment" Is not confined to the 
neighborhood or even to the nation 
in which each individual lives. Nor 
are the use of scarce and Irreplace- 
able resources and the pollution of 
the biosphere a neighborhood or 
national matter; these assaults on 
the environment are worldwide In 



U.S. SHARE OF WORLD CONSUMFfiON AND PRODUCTION, SELECTED MINERALS, 1967 




The wealthier a population, the more it taxes the world’s natural resources. As U.S. real 
per capita income rises, so does the nation's dependency on mineral imports from abroad. 

Source; Statistical Abstnet of tha United States 1999, U.S. Oopartment of Commerce. 
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scope. They are certain to generate 
an increase in international frictions, 
of which we already have a more 
than ample supply. 

An additional 100 million Ameri- 
cans with much higher per capita 
rates of consumption than at present 
would aggravate this disparity con- 
siderably. Yet we behave as if only 
the less developed countries, never 
we, were in urgent need of control- 
ling population growth. This view 
of the world betrays an acute case 
of national myopia. 

A concerted effort to achieve a 
stationary U.S. population could thus 
have an important effect interna- 
tionally. The less developed nations 
have not established policies or tar- 
gets which explicitly seek stationary 
populations within a specified period 
of time, let alone programs which 
have some possibility, however re- 
mote, of achieving such a goal. A 
serious effort by the United States to 
set its own house in order and de- 
velop the various methodologies re- 
quired to bring birth rates into bal- 
ance with modern low death rates 
might have a far greater impact on 
other nations than all our offers of 
technical assistance in the limited 
field of family planning. Meanwhile, 
without a genuine effort by the 
United States to bring its own growth 
rate down toward the zero point, 
both the credibility and the motives 
of this country in seeking to per- 
suade other countries to curb their 
population increases are suspect. 

Whose baby? 

Evidence is accumulating that if man 
does not make a quantum jump in 
the perception of his own self-inter- 
est, his very survival may be in peril. 



A limited human population can, 
hopefully, learn to live peaceably 
with itself and with the fauna and 
flora of the earth in whose kinship 
all men have evolved. A continued 
increase, without letup, beyond our 
present massive population levels 
is masochistic and suicidal. Con- 
suming the earth's bounty at fever- 
ish rates, paying no heed to nature's 
balances and to the interdependence 
of all living things, is a formula for 
human extinction. That man is al- 
ready consuming more than his share 
of nature's abundance is evident by 
the continuing and escalating exter- 
mination of hundreds of species of 
fauna and flora. That man is crowd- 
ing and contaminating his environ- 
ment to a point where the quality of 
his own existence and his enjoyment 
of life are rapidly deteriorating is 
self-evident on every hand. 

Unless all those who are deeply 
concerned about man's fate convert 
their convictions into programs de- 
signed to stem the growth of the 
U.S. population as rapidly as feasible 
and hopefully well before it reaches 
300 million; unless they recognize 
that during the decade of the 1970s, 
they must take the initiative to 
change the climate of opinion; un- 
less they see that the government will 
not act until a large enough body of 
opinion exists to bring pressure for 
changes in policies and incen- 
tives; unless they devote significant 
amounts of their time and resources 
to bringing about this new percep- 
tion of man's self-interest, the down- 
hill slide may become irreversible. 

Who's baby is the population 
problem? It is the baby of every 
understanding, sympathetic and far- 
sighted prospective parent who is 
willing to adopt it. ■ 



(Source references for the BULLETIN appear on the following page) 
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